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not one which does not build a new mansion in the golden streets of 
Zion. 

This, then, is the conclusion to which we are brought by our con- 
sideration of man as the animal who asks "What is man?" who 
builds new worlds and new Heavens. Man, grown philosophic, can, 
nay must, accept the universe ; not for the crude thing it is, but for 
what he and his fellows can make of it. He must accept it for the 
sake of the ideals it calls forth from him, for the wonderful oppor- 
tunity it affords him to dream his dreams and make them come true. 
Satisfied and contented he can never be, for the attainment of one 
Utopia will find him longing for the next. But he can and must 
find his happiness in the very act of struggling for a better life. 
He must find it in the myth that he is helping to make others happy 
in the future; but he must recognize that their happiness will be as 
his, and that they will find it in improving life even as he has 
found it. 

Man, grown philosophic, will know when to control conditions 
and when, in the face of the inevitable, to control himself ; he will 
know that the world is a wonderful place to live in because it does 
offer him the opportunity to find Heaven, and through Heaven to 
make a new earth. He will not seek, with the monk, to withdraw 
from life in the fond hope of attaining an impossible Paradise; but 
neither will he give up the search. He will see the possibility of 
Paradise on earth, the perfect in the imperfect ; and he will set out 
to guide and direct mankind to better things. His program for 
action, his ideals, he will find in Heaven; and his Heaven he will 
find in working for his ideals. 

J. H. Randauo, Jr. 

Columbia XJniveksitt. 

THE OBJECTIVITY OF PLEASURE 

THE history of the development of thought is in large part the 
story of a search for more suitable standards. The most ob- 
vious standard would seem to be a personal one, for it appears to be 
ready-made and always accessible. Soon, however, the individual 
finds it difficult to get along in a world where there are as many 
standards as standard bearers and he is forced to inquire whether 
there is not some one criterion by which all others may be measured. 
Something like this has occurred in the history of hedonism. If 
pleasure was the ideal then the ideal was easily recognized, for did 
not every man know his own pleasure? In order to recognize a 
pleasure was it not necessary to occupy the unique position of the 
individual who was experiencing it? 
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Almost at the beginning of hedonic speculation, indeed, we find 
attempts to discriminate among pleasures, positing some as more 
desirable than others. There was an attempt to instruct others as 
to the greatest pleasure rather than leave this to the independent 
discovery of the individual. 

In few respects, if any, has the hedonistic philosophy passed be- 
yond the stage to which it advanced in the Graco-Roman period. 
The theological hedonists pointed out that posthumous pleasure was 
the pleasure to be perf erred above all others ; the utilitarians sought 
to escape the selfish tendency by pointing to the pleasure of all as 
the ideal, as that which must be preferred by all ethical beings to 
any individual pleasure ; the psychological hedonists have argued an 
inevitable choice of pleasure. Yet little help has this been to ethics. 

In recent speculation about the ethical value of hedonism we 
find much striving after two things: pleasure and an ideal. It is 
marked in John Stuart Mill who insists that poetry is better than 
push-pin and Socrates than a fool, irrespective of the pleasure con- 
noted by the experiences; we find this striving to secure both 
pleasure and an ideal in Sidgwick, in Rashdall, and, to some extent, 
in Everett's recently published Moral Values. 

One has the feeling that the problems as formulated by these 
writers do not permit of a solution. Yet the problems may be 
soluble and their divergence may disappear if these two things, 
pleasure and ideal, can be put into the same category and so made 
transposable equations. It seems clear that no solution can be 
hoped for so long as pleasure is viewed as an unique and irreducible 
experience. 

The trouble comes — does it not? — from our tendency to insist 
upon this individual and irreducible character of pleasure. In 
order to get rid of this difficulty we propose a definition of pleasure 
in terms that admit of comparison and so of valuing. 

We must forthwith forego all psychological twaddle about pleas- 
ure being merely pleasure and not to be judged, as regards the 
element of pleasure, save by the individual experiencing it. Of 
course this is true, as it is true of his experience of a star, a picture, 
or an intellectual process. But the truth avails nought for him, for 
us, if pleasure can not be expressed objectively. 

We must be able to know not merely that a pleasure exists for 
him -. we must be able to know that what he accepts as a pleasure is 
one or is not one, as the case may be. His judgment is not sacredly 
and invariantly true just because it is a judgment about his own 
experience. He may mistake and accordingly misrate a pleasure 
of his own experience as surely and as disastrously as he may feel 
an ache in a premolar when the trouble is really with the molar. 
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His surety and the immediacy of the experience is no guarantee of 
its truth. He is not the infallible judge of whether or not he is 
experiencing pleasure. 

The hedonistic paradox is a partial recognition of this duality of 
judgment, for it insists that pleasure is wont to disappear as soon 
as a man consciously strives for it or even introspects in order to 
discover whether he is experiencing pleasure. The "paradox" 
comes from the fact that we have failed to take into account two 
processes which are entirely separate and might not be united in the 
same individual, namely, pleasure and the consciousness of that 
pleasure. 

As it is not essential to greatness that a man be conscious of 
greatness, or to philanthropy that he be conscious of his philan- 
thropy, so it is not essential to pleasure that the man realizing it be 
conscious of that pleasure. If the pleasure is great, or long con- 
tinued and involving many phases of his life, it is probable that he 
is not conscious of it. The converse is true. He may think himself 
seething in pleasure when he is not remotely near it — as an example, 
the hilarious but feeble drunkard. He who is judging best is often 
other than he who is judging self. To this the realm of pleasure 
is no exception and should be none. 

The existence and the nature of my pleasure is, then, a matter 
of which I am judge but not sole judge, and, possibly, not even an 
exceptionally able judge. I may not be in a position as advantage- 
ous for pronouncing judgment as are others who have a more com- 
prehensive grasp of the situation and can analyze it better than can 
I. To their greater wisdom my lesser wisdom must pay homage. 

Subjective pleasure, to acquire meaning for us as a workable con- 
cept in ethics, must become objective, a something upon whose 
quality we, the outsiders, can pronounce. This means that we must 
be able to define pleasures so as to make the concept usable — a quality 
that can scarcely be claimed for it at present. 

To this end we propose, tentatively, to define pleasure as the 
doing of a thing for its own sake. The remoter implications may 
raise more questions than are thereby answered and create diffi- 
culties greater than those that are vanquished. Intoxication, when 
for its own sake, is, therefore, a pleasure. Yes, so far as we con- 
sider this bit of life or experience as an isolated bit or as a totality. 
But if the experience fits in with a larger experience, the day with 
a year, the question whether it be pleasure in view of this larger 
sphere is open to question and must be answered by the same test. 
There are, to be sure, false views of things which should be done for 
their own sakes, and so there are false as well as true views of 
pleasure. 
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True pleasure, then, is not so much that which is, as a matter of 
fact, done for its own sake, but is rather that which, all things being 
considered should be done for its own sake. How we are to de- 
termine this "should be" is another question, and one which is no 
part of our immediate task. 

Wilson D. Wallis. 

Fresno, California. 



DR. GOLDENWEISER AND HISTORICAL INDETERMINISM 

OP Dr. Goldenweiser's "Set of Categories for an Introduction to 
Social Science" the most significant to a philosopher must be 
his pair "deterministic" and "accidental." If one's philosophy de- 
pends in some measure on the results garnered by the sciences, and if 
the social sciences find themselves compelled to interpret cultural 
history by the latter of these two categories, then it would seem that 
the ideal of a completely knit universe, however attractive it may be, 
is not confirmed by scientific evidence. In the inorganic realm, even 
perhaps in the field of biology, that ideal may be approximately 
verified, but in the arena of human culture it would appear to be too 
narrow and one-sided to be philosophically valid. At least, this con- 
clusion is just if these categories are taken seriously and objectively. 
I do not forget that Dr. Goldenweiser is careful to define "acci- 
dental" so as to imply no real indeterminism; 1 he adheres to a philo- 
sophic platform which would not permit that (cf. pp. 564-565). I 
mean only that if the reader were to neglect the author's philosophy 
and attend to his scientific results ailone, and use those results to 
build up a philosophy, he would have one which, admitting on the 
whole a system and order, yet allowed a certain free play and spon- 
taneity of action between the parts. For the author shows most 
cogently that social science can not proceed (as apparently physics 
and chemistry can do) without using the concept of "accidental" 
as well as "deterministic." It needs both. He says at the end of 
his papers "thus the accidental and the deterministic appear as two 
inseparable ingredients of the historic process" (p. 607). And if 
that is so, then the one category should be granted as good an objec- 
tive status as the other. There appears no reason why the philosophy 
of human culture should adopt the one, and relegate the other to the 
limbo of superstition. 

Let us trace the course of the exposition as it brings out the 
inevitableness and the significance of both "deterministic" and 
"accidental" factors in cultural history. 

In contrast with those who would see in history no laws, but only 

i This Journal, Vol. XV., p. 565. 



